Somerset Marches
Feversham and his horse returned along the north side of
the , river to Bath. So that when Monmouth sent his
trumpeter to Bath to demand the surrender of the city,
he was received as a traitor and a bullet ended his life.
Finding that Bath was held by Crown forces, Monmouth
moved away towards Frome and halted for the night at
Norton St Philip, sis miles from Bath, and .took up his
quarters at the George Inn. This little ancient town had
a cloth market in the days of Edward I., and later on held
two fairs for cloth and cattle. Its wonderful inn, which
has been judiciously restored by its present owners, is one
of the most interesting old houses in England. It is a large
rambling house, and was a grange of the priors of Hinton,
and much of its Gothic architecture and mediaeval wood-
work still exists. The great upper room, used as a wool
market, remains much as it was centuries ago. The inn is
said to have held a continuous licence since 1397. Here
you may see the room which Monmouth occupied, the
table at which he supped, and in imagination fill the rooms
of the great inn with crowds of officers and soldiers.
There cannot have been much rest for the unhappy
Monmouth. News came that night from Frome that the
people there had proclaimed him King, and later messengers
rode in with the account of Pembroke and his militia enter-
ing the town and pulling down the rebel placards.
No one could doubt that the rebel army was in a bad
plight. They had marched across Somerset and achieved
nothing. Monmouth is reported, probably with truth, to
have been greatly depressed by the fear that some of his
followers would attempt his life by poison or a bullet that
they might claim the reward set: upon his head. Some say
he had already been shot at.
As I read his story, when he came away from Keynsham
Bridge, his chances were practically at an end. If he had
only marched on to Bristol even at that late hour he might
have succeeded, and at the worst he could have kept his
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